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ness. In this state, suddenly springing from 
the bath, he imagines that Ino is a lioness, 
and her two children dangerous whelps. 
Learchus, the younger, he seizes by the leg 
and dashes his brains out against a wall; 
Melicerta, the eldest, Ino escapes with, and, 
hurling herself with hiin from a cliff into the 
sea, is turned into a marine deity. " • 

"And nobly John -treated it," says B., 
ashamed of A.'a ignorance, but not at all of 
his own. 

"Yes, "said the. father, "he followed my 
advice, I think judiciously, in the general con- 
tour. Not that John is too modest, or very . 
easily led. - The attitude of Athamas is very 
fine: one leg is thrown sharply forward, the 
other strained behind; the sortorius, or tail- 
or's muscle, is beautifully shown on the left 
thigh; the ligament of the right leg, too, 
finely felt, as like an anklet it clasps round 
and compresses the springing cords of the 
limb strongly in motion. Oh, it is a tri- 
umph ! Then the way the' child hangs, 
struggling at his back;' by Jupiter, you can 
almost see it move ! That boy will one 
day-" 

Re-enter Flaxman, in full dress, and swelling 

with importance, and adjusting his cocked 

hat. 

' 'Good bye, father and all. I shall be back, 
boys, in ten minutes, with the gold medal." 

[Exit. 

' 'God bless and guard him," says the father. 

"Amen," says Stothard.' I 

"Keep the evil spirits of the fourth class 
specially from him, O Omnipotent," prays 
Blake. 

A. and B. Three cheers for John Flaxman, 
the gold medallist for 1781 ! 

Scene n. 
The Academy Lecture Room, Somerset House. 

The dons in full dress, powder and gold, 
swords, and all other Mais, are seated in 
conclave for the distribution of prizes. The 
.surging sea of students subsides into silence 
•as the President, reading from a list, says — 

" The gold medal for 17 — " 

A buzz as Flaxman, a little late, fussily en- 
.ters, wipes his face, nods to a dozen or two 
friends, and shakes, some twenty outstretched 
hands. A buzz again, as the President, hav- 
ing mislaid the right paper, at last finds it, 
and begins reading. The , Keeper takes from 
the table the great shining gold medal, and 
prepares it for the President to hand to the 
victor. A dead silence. 

(President reads in a slow, mechanical vice, 
glancing up at Flaxman. Engleheart is par- 
ing Ms nails in a corner.) 

"The gold medal for 1781, for the best 
model of ' The Fury of Athamas,' is given to 
(.here he takes smc/p)— -given to Hebman Engle- 
heabt. At the same time the Council would 
observe that, in spite of some hurry and tri- 



fling faults, Mr. Flaxman's work, though not 
sufficiently learned and careful, shows great 
talent." :." 

Scene in. 

Tlie Keeper and an Academician over their 
wine, in a snug sanctum at Somerset House. 

Keeper. Well, do you know, Cotes, after 
all though, like you, I am sorry for some 
things, I am glad Engleheart got the "Gold," 
though industry is really almost his only 
merit ;I think it will do that young . man, 
John Flaxman, a world of good, and take a 
little r,of that insolent conceit out of him. 
Why> he cares no ;more for an Academician 
than— — . Take some more wine, and I'll 
ring; the bell for another bottle.. There's a 
deuced deal. in that fellow; and now he'll 
work more and talk less. 'Pon my word 
though, I couldn't bear to. see him mope out 
of the room when Engleheart, red as fire, 
strode up and took the medal from the Pres- 
dent. Here, Tom, take the key of the cel- 
lar, and get two more of the Yellow Seal ; 
take care of the candle. 

x Scene rv. 
Tlte Oyster-Siipper at Flaxman senior's again. 
The same dramatis personos as before. Enter 
the hero, slowly; his cocked hat over his eyes, 
his hands deep in his pockets. 

Father (eagerly). Well, John." Hallo ! Are 
you ill ? What has happened ? What ! 
Not— eh! Why— eh? 

The hero (quite chap fallen). Father, I was 
a conceited jackanapes 1 Engleheart is twice, 
as clever as I am ! Engleheart got the gold 
medal ! I shall never do anything ! I'D 
join Askew, firework-making — I'll list ! — 
(bursts'into an agony of tears.) 

: r»4-— M ■ 

[From Frank Leslie's " Budget of Fun."] 
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It is an old committeeman, 
And he stoppeth one of three: 

' ' By thy varnish-brush and flowing beard, 
Now, wherefore, stops't thou me ? 

" My pictured hanging near the sky, 

A ladder I've obtained, 
Old man I'll surely black your eye 

If I am thus detained. 

He. holds him with bis painty hand; 

" There is a ' line ' 1" quoth he. 
"Hold off! — unhand me !" cried the youth. 

Efisoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his. varnish-pot — 

The painter-man stands still, 
And listens like a tender babe — 

The "liner" bath his will. 

The painter-man sat on a bench 

Near Gilford's large seashore, 
And thus spake the committeeman, 

That most egregious bore: 



" There was an exhibition held 

Within these sacred walls, 
The thought of whose immensity 

My very soul appalls. 

" The portraits and the landscapes, 
And the busts and statues there, 

Confounded all the critics 
And made the people stare. 

" There was Waterman and Hiddeman, 

Martin, also Hows, 
Heade, who paints the large marines, 

As well as Mrs. Clowes. 

" There was Huntington and Rosenberg, 

Smith and J. G. Brown, 
And even the great Inness 

Had sent a work to town. 

" There were Kensett, Gifford, Hubbard, 

Baker, Thomas Hicks, 
Who by the New York Leader 

Was pitched into like bricks. 

" They all had sent their pictures 

From Prex down to one A, 
And waited then with longing hearts 

For the happy varnish day. 

" A word within thine ear, O youth, 

List to this tale of mine, 
I hung my own big picture 

Directly on the ' line. ' 

" 'Twas thus I hung my picture, 

And Hicks', too, the same : 
My own it was ' Chocorua Peak,' 

And his was ' Dr. Kane ' ! 

" Oh, I have done a hellish thing, 

And it will work me woe, 
My life is sad, and to the bad 

I'm certain sure to go ; 
Yet why repine ? for on the ' line ' 

My picture yet doth show. " " - 

At this stage of the dialogue 

Old Cafferty came up, 
And asked the youthful painter-man 

To lend his varnish-cup. 

The painter-man he longed and longed 

For his picture near the sky, 
And Cafferty he puffed and puffed, 

And vowed that he was " dry." 

" Farewell, farewell, but this I tell 

To thee, O painter-man, 
If you in happiness would dwell 

Be not a ' liner ' man. 

"Farewell, farewell, O painter-man, 
Paint not ' Chocorua Peak, ' , 

And never paint a ' Dr. Kane ' — 
Oh, never have such cheek !" 

The pointer-man looks wildly round, 
But the "liner " hears he not, 

And the "liner " he has stuck his head 
Into his varnish-pot. * 

* * » ■ » * * * * 

They made a pile upon the floor 

Of Mr. Wenzlef's roses, 
And there beneath that heavy weight 

The " liner " man reposes. . 

M-»-M • 

The " Serpent. " — It is related by Mersen- 
us, who made this instrument his special 
study, that the serpent is capable .of being 
sounded loudly enough to drown a score of 
robust voices; and yet its sound may be at- 
tempered to the softness of the sweetest voice. 
During the middle ages, this instrument was 
much used in churches. 



